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GEORGE V. DENNY, JR., MODERATOR 
BULLETIN OF AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR 


FEBRUARY 1, 1949 


VOL. 14, No. 40 


How Can We Make a Defense Pact 
With Western Europe? 


| Moderator Denny: 
Good evening, neighbors. First, 
| fet me thank you for your magnifi- 
cent response to last week’s pro- 
| gram. Never before in our history 
| have we presented a Town Meet- 
ing on education that has drawn 
| such an overwhelming response. 
_ Our entire staff has been busy all 
_ week reading your very interesting 
| letters, so if we’re a bit late with 
our replies, please know that we 
ate most appreciative of your gen- 
erous response. 

Tonight, we’re about to begin 
_ what is likely to be another great 
| debate on American foreign policy. 
'In view of the tactics of Soviet 
Russia in weakening the effective- 
ness of the United Nations as an 
instrument for peace, most of the 
nations outside the Iron Curtain 
are seeking to find more effective 
| ways of securing themselves against 
the possibility of Soviet aggression. 

The nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, meeting in Rio de 


Janeiro in 1947, entered into an 
agreement which went into effect 
December 3 of last year and which 
provides for collective action by 
the American Republics in the 
event of an armed attack against 
a western nation, whether from 
within or without the Amerficas. 

Last March, shortly after the fall 
of Czechoslovakia, the govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, France, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg met in Brussels 
and entered into a similar agree- 
ment involving sweeping plans for 
closer economic, social, and po- 
litical cooperation. 

Last June, the Republican-con- 
trolled 80th Congress of the 
United States adopted what is 
known as the Vandenberg Reso- 
lution, affirming, among other 
things, that this Government, by 
constitutional processes within the 
United Nations Charter, should 
enter into such regional and other 
collective arrangements as are 


based on continuous and effective 
self-help and mutual aid. 

Although our present Congress 
and Administration are not neces- 
sarily bound by this resolution, 
it’s definitely understood that our 
Government has been exploring 
effective and constitutional meth- 
ods of entering into a formal 
military defense alliance with 
Canada and the nations of Western 
Europe. 

Last Saturday, the five nations 
that signed the Brussels pact an- 
nounced the formation of a Coun- 
cil of Europe, which is considered 
by many to be the first step to- 
ward the establishment of the 
United States of Europe. 

On the same day, the Soviet 
Union issued a 34-page statement 
accusing the United States and 
Great Britain of having entered 
upon an openly aggressive course, 
the final purpose of which is the 
establishment through force of 
Anglo-American world domina- 
tion. 

What then should we, the peo- 
ple of the United States, do in 
our highest interests and in the 
light of our world-wide respon- 
sibility, whether we like this re- 
sponsibility or not? 

The central point of this debate 
is likely to be the extent to which 
this country can commit itself to 
go to war and to the aid of other 
nations inasmuch as our Consti- 
tution provides that Congress 
alone can declare war. 

High government officials have 


indicated their desire for wide} 
spread discussion on this subject, 
so tonight we bring you the views} 
of two United States Senators—aq 
Republican and a Democrat—a 
Labor member of Parliament fron 
Great Britain and a well-known 
American author and commenta+ 


the proposed defense pact, so to 
night we are exploring the pos 
sibilities. We'll hear first from the} 
distinguished Senator and formed} 


mittee, the Honorable Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper, Republican, off 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Senatoa} 


Hickenlooper. (Applause.) 


Senator Hickenlooper: 

Thank you, Mr. Denny, guestd 
and friends of Town Hall. Aj 
North-Atlantic pact should be 4 
vital step toward world security} 
Its original security arrangement 
is provided for under Articles 51] 
and 52 of the United Nations 
Charter. Its objective is to secure 
the North-Atlantic nations against 
aggression and to give them sey 
curity in re-establishing their mora] 
and economic progress. 

The United Nations itself wa 
created for universal collective ‘i 
curity, Russia has blocked muct} 
of its progress, however, throug 
wholesale use of the veto, but thi 
is One very ominous reason wh 
we and other agreeing natio 


should redouble our efforts for 
security and peace. It seems clear, 
in view of the fact that Russia 
has blocked agreement under the 
United Nations, that these re- 
gional pacts offer the best avenue 
for development of the security 
and peace which the free nations 
of the world so earnestly seek. 

Several steps have been taken 
under the United Nations Charter 
_ directed toward this end. Mr. 
Denny has reviewed many of these. 

The details of this treaty have 
not been made public, so final 
judgment cannot be passed on it 
until the details are known. These 
details will have to be submitted 
to the Senate for careful examina- 
tion as to our commitments and 
the mutual commitments of other 
nations. 


It is well understood, however, 
that this treaty will agree that 
_ aggression against one of the na- 
tions will be aggression against all. 
It pledges mutual contribution to 
the defense plans and the defense 
forces. 

It is definitely a device to com- 
bat the scourge of communism in 
the world, and to protect freedom 
and free institutions, while the pact 
pledges mutual assistance, it still 
cannot commit this country auto- 
_ matically to go to war. Declaration 
of war is specifically reserved to 
the Congress by the Constitution, 
and the Congress, in any event 
would have to be the sole and 
fina] authority when the question 


arises of whether or not we go to 
war. 

Communism strives to conquer 
through chaos and economic dis- 
aster, but running through all of 
its plans is the fundamental prin- 
ciple that it will use war if neces- 
sary in its march toward world 
dominion. Our first efforts and 
without doubt our greatest efforts 
should be directed toward the re- 
building of economic self-support 
and moral self-respect of the 
freedom-loving nations of the 
world. But those nations, and we 
ourselves, cannot feel secure in 
the pursuits of peace unless we 
have the combined vigorous de- 
fense mechanisms to protect and 
assure us against the threat or the 
shadow which a designing ag- 
gressor would otherwise cast over 
a peaceful world. 

Aggressors never start wars ex- 
cept against weaker nations. In 
the two world wars of this gen- 
eration, our coordinated strength 
with our allies was not accom- 
plished until defeat almost over- 
took them. 

In each instance, it is possible 
that had these peace-loving na- 
tions united their strength as 
vigorously in peace as they even- 
tually did in the depression of 
war, the wars might never have 
been started. 

I believe that an ounce of co- 
ordination for peace is worth many 
pounds of so-called cure by war. 
Aggressors can gobble up small 
nations piecemeal, but they will 


hesitate to attack the moral and 
physical strength that can come 
from a sincere union for defense 
and for economic recovery that 
free peoples can and I believe must 
establish. I believe that the North 
Atlantic pact holds great en- 
couragement to this end. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Senator Hicken- 
looper. Now we're to hear the 
views of a Democratic Senator 
from the State of Tennessee, who 
has previously served for nearly 
10 years as a member of the House 
of Representatives where he was 
particularly active in the passage 
of the legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946—Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver, of Memphis, Tennessee. 
Senator Kefauver. (Applause.) 


Senator Kefauver: 

Senator Hickenlooper has very 
persuasively and accurately stated 
the position of the Democratic 
Administration in connection with 
this proposed North-Atlantic al- 
liance. I think that’s pretty good, 
coming from a Republican from 
Iowa. (Laughter and applause.) 
But seriously, Senator Hicken- 
looper is a statesman of a high 
order. I am very happy that we do 
not have any partisan politics in 
connection with our foreign af- 
fairs. 

I want to make it very clear 
in the beginning that I favor 
strongly the closest kind of co- 
operation between Canada and the 


United States on the one hand an 
the democracies of Western Europe} 
on the other. 


| 
Atlantic democracies join to wor | 
together. This unity was necessa 
30 years ago. It is more imperay 
tive now, since we are living i 
an age of atomic energy, super 
sonic planes, and guided missiles] 

After each war starts, there 
a combining of military staffs, 


lend-leasing of munitions and maj 


moving of trade barriers, and oth 
agreements which enable the dey 
mocracies to fight aggression mor} 
effectively. | 

The question is, “Why don’t wi 
do these things before the out 
break of hostilities?” If we dié| 
them before, I have an idea thal 
some way would be found tq 
settle the disagreements whicl] 
lead to war. Certainly any di 
tor who has an idea of world con 
quest would hesitate, stop, look 
and listen before these ~ insusf 
mountable forces. | 

What, then, is the best metho 
of arriving at an arrangement ba 
tween the North-Atlantic dé 
mocracies for peace and security, 

Senator Hickenlooper has give} 
me a good general description o 
the North Atlantic alliance, whic} 
very soon is,going to be suff 
mitted to the United States Sena 
Even if this is the only solutio) 


presented, I expect to vote for 
it, Senator Hickenlooper, because 
I feel it will do some good. It 
will, at least, be a warning to the 
Kremlin. Also, it should lead to 
a closer federation, which is the 
goal that I see. 

Our experience with alliances 
has not been good in the past. 
The League of Nations was an 
alliance based on treaties. It failed 
_ because treaties are nothing more 
} than promises, and if one member 
of an alliance doesn’t want to 
fulfill its obligation, there is noth- 
ing that can be done about it. 

France and Britain, in the Lo- 
carno Pact, agreed to protect the 
Rhineland. But the British were 
reluctant about carrying out their 
agreement, and Hitler marched in 
' unmolested, because the democ- 
' facies were not unified to meet 
aggression. 

Many examples of the weakness 
of military alliances are found in 
history. Military alliances con- 
template stopping armies march- 
ing across boundary lines. I im- 
agine that Quincy Howe is go- 
ing to have more to say on that 
_ subject. 

The Soviets may have other 
kinds of conquest in mind. Re- 
member the Maginot Line? Re- 
member Czechoslovakia? 

Furthermore, it must be rec- 
ognized that a real agreement for 
peace and security involves eco- 
nomic matters. A common unity of 
foreign policies, stabilization of 
currency, freer trade, as well as a 
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general military staff, where the 
military units of each nation be- 
come one armed force. These are 
not fully possible under a military 
alliance. 

I believe you will agree, Mr. 
Mackay, that the people of western 
Europe would place more hope in 
a federation than in an alliance. 
All these objections are met by 
a federation if only for limited 
purposes of the nations involved. 

I have in mind the idea so well 
put forward by Clarence Streit 
and implemented by Mr. Justice 
Owen J. Roberts and other dis- 
tinguished citizens. 

We have enthusiastically re- 
ceived the announcement of the 
federation of five nations of 
Western Europe. A meeting of 
representatives of these nations and 
the United States and Canada, 
looking toward an agreement of 
this nature would be an infinitely 
stronger bulwark against war than 
any kind of an alliance we could 
get up. 

During these meetings, certainly 
no nation would dare to attack 
any of those represented. The pos- 
sibility of a limited federation at 
this time, pending a closer unity, 
should be explored in every way 
possible. Frankly, I don’t see much 
hope that the President or our 
State Department will make such 
a recommendation. 

Therefore, as a part of the 
North Atlantic alliance plan, a 
meeting should be called now to 
consummate a federation to be 


substituted for the alliance in 
the future. This, in my opinion, 
is the surest means of unifying the 
free peoples of the North Atlantic 
for military and economic pur- 
poses, insuring a period of peace 
and stability which the world so 
badly needs today. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Senator Kefauver. 
Our next speaker should really 
have come from Missouri, for he’s 
very skeptical of all plans. How- 
ever, he was born in Boston, at- 
tended school in New England, 
and was graduated from Harvard 
University, as some of you will be 
able to detect, although he’s lived 
in New York since 1935. Quincy 
Howe is not only the author of 
several books on the field of 


foreign affairs, but he’s one of) 


the best-known radio commenta- 
tors and a frequent participant in 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air. Welcome back to Town Meet- 
ing, Quincy Howe. (Applause.) 


Mr. Howe: 

Well, you're right, Senator Ke- 
fauver, I am going to argue that 
this proposed defense pact with 
Western Europe rests on a dan- 
gerous foundation. It assumes that 
the United States can prevent 
another world war by adopting the 
kind of policy that might have 
prevented the last one. 

It assumes that Communist Rus- 
sia is committed to the same plans 
of military conquest that Nazi 
Germany followed. 


It mistakes the world of 194 1 
for the world of 1939. Of cones | 
the Russian pai os have | 


Gena Nazis. But the Nazi 
based their strategy on military) 
conquest. The Communists basé¢ 
theirs on chaos and revolution. || 

Of course, the United States hz 
an interest in keeping Western 
Europe safe for democracy. We 
also have the necessary power—} 
if we use it wisely. 

The Soviet leaders depend 
mass discontent and Communisy 
fifth columns to further thei¥ 
world-wide cause. These are theii 
weapons of aggression, and they'vq 
shown the world in Czechoslo} 
vakia, in Hungary, in Poland, how 
they use them. Against such m 
ods, military alliances offer little 
if any, protection. The chief de} 
fensive strength of the Sovie 
Union lies in its vast spaces and 
great resources. Against 
two, 2 military alliance with West 
ern Europe is of very little avai 

As for us to use our atoms 
weapons for any but defensivi 
purposes—that would be to r¢ 
nounce all claim to moral leadet 
ship. | 


Fy 


Western Europe must be subordj 
nate to a larger strategy that do¢ 
not rely primarily on militag 
force. Our present strategy, ut 
happily, puts more and more en 
phasis on preparations for v 

We spend almost ten times 
much money preparing ourselv 
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and other countries for war as we 
spend on foreign relief, recon- 
struction, and recovery. These 
figures should be reserved. (Ap- 
lause.) 

But, no, our policy makers seem 
to assume that an irrepressible, in- 
evitable Soviet-American conflict 
lies somewhere in the future— 
maybe the near future. They as- 
sume that the outcome of this con- 
flict will be determined by armed 
force. They hope, of course, that 
the Soviet leaders will capitulate 
before war comes. But they con- 
tinue to think, to plan, to pre- 
pare for ultimate war, all of which 
is supposed to win us support and 
friendship in Western Europe. 


I shall be interested to hear what 
Mr. Mackay, a labor member of the 
British Parliament, has to say on 
this matter. 

President Conant of Harvard 
has wisely pointed out that we 
must make up our minds to live for 
some time in a divided world—a 
world that neither the United States 
nor the Soviet Union can aominate. 
An early Soviet-American agree- 
ment seems, to me, out of the 
question. 

We must either agree to disagree 
for a long cooling-off period of 
perhaps two, perhaps five, perhaps 
ten years, or else prepare for a 
war that will annihilate both coun- 
tries and complete the ruin of 
Western Europe. 

Senator Kefauver’s bold plea for 
world federation charts tne course 


we must eventually take. But how 
do we get from here to there. 

We must recognize, with Sen- 
ator Hickenlooper, that we live in 
a world that is still divided into 
zones of influence, regions of se- 
curity—call them what you please 
—that the immediate need is for 
Western Europe to federate in or- 
der to carry real weight in its own 
right, that the United States can 
best help this process along by 
economic aid, that all this war talk, 
all these war preparations, all this 
war psychology and propaganda 
lead to the very disaster that we 
all want, at all costs, to avoid. 
(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Quincy Howe. We 
are very fortunate in having with 
us tonight a prominent member of 
the British Labor Party, a member 
of Parliament, who, for the past 
fifteen years, has devoted his life 
to the advancement of the idea of 
a United States of Europe. He’s 
a native of Australia who came to 
Britain in 1934, has been active in 
world affairs, and has written sev- 
eral books, his latest being You 
Can’t Turn the Clock Back, which 
was published recently both here 
and in London. The Honorable 
R. W. G. Mackay. Mr. Mackay. 


( Applause.) 


Mr. Mackay: 

We in our country are so in- 
debted to the people of the United 
States for their great generosity 
during the last few years, that 


I must express at the outset, if I 
may, what an honor it is for a 
Socialist member of Parliament to 
be associated tonight with Mr. 
Quincy Howe, and with the two 
Senators from Iowa and Tennessee, 
who in their different ways and 
with different conviction have been 
explaining to you how the bipar- 
tisan policy of the United States 
operates, particularly in regard to 
the Atlantic Pact. 

If I may say so, I want to say 
this: that every bit of cooperation 
that we can get between the United 
States and Western Europe is all 
to the good. But having said 
that, surely there are some things 
that we ought to consider in rela- 
tion to this enormous step that 
we're being asked to take now. 
I want to suggest three, shortly, 
for your consideration: 

The first is that, while the Sen- 
ator from Iowa has pointed out 
that the pact is to come within 
the United Nations Charter, Sec- 
tion 51, we must really face the 
fact that if it’s not a failure of the 
United Nations, at least we are 
now getting to the position in 
which we must understand that this 
pact must be implemented or that 
the United Nations Charter is un- 
able to provide the defense mech- 
anism that it was hoped it would 
provide. 

The Three Power unity is broken 
down. In other words, instead of 
the United Nations Charter, we 
are now having an Atlantic Char- 
ter of France and Britain and 


America and Holland and Belgium | 
and some other European coun- 
tries, to the exclusion of a great |} 
number of the major countries of | 
the world. That, if it doesn’t} 
suggest the failure of the United | 
Nations, does make us realize that i 
what matters in this world is pow- |} 
et, and that it is power-politics we |} 
are going back to if we have aj 
charter or other pact of this kind. |} 

The second point I want tol} 
make is important and has been} 
emphasized already by Mr. Quincy 
Howe. It’s important in this 
sense—as Bing Crosby is eternally} 
saying over your radio and ours,\} 
I understand—that we must always} 
“accentuate the positive.” And} 
that’s what’s important in this mat-}] 
ter—-we must accentuate the posi-} 
tive. 

The Maginot Line mentality that 
makes people think you can get 
behind a defense pact and havey 
freedom and the other things thaty 
way, completely overlooks the most} 
important factor which is, that} 
if you’re going to get defense i 
this world or if you’re going 
get freedom in this world, it 
going to come because you aré 
providing a decent standard of 
living for the people of Europe 
and of the other parts of thq 
world as well. (Applause.) | 

We must concentrate, therefore 
as you are in the Marshall Reco 
ery Program, in giving aid t 
Europe. We must concentrate o 
building up a strong Europe. Wy 
don’t have Communists in Greay 
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- Britain—God forbid! (laughter) 
—though I’m told you have them 
over here. (Laughter.) 

But in Europe you needn’t have 
them if you’d only provide a de- 
‘cent standard of living for people. 
That means much more than the 


implementation of the Marshall © 


program. It means creating a free 
barrier for trade, getting rid of 
currencies, really establishing, in 
Western Europe, a proper economic 
area in which there can be stability 
and strength and economic pro- 
_ duction and wealth and things of 
_ that kind. 
_ The third point I want to put 
is this: that we must face the prob- 
| lem, and the Senator from Tennes- 
| see—Senator Kefauver—made this 
_ point, I thought, so clear, that 
what we want is not alliance, but 
| government. Government is the 
, alternative to war. The way to 
| hell, we’re told, is paved with good 
, intentions. The way to the last 
; World War was paved by defense 
) pacts. Go through them all. 
We've heard some of them men- 
tioned here tonight. I might men- 
| tion the Kellogg Pact, to say noth- 
ing of the Polish Pact with Britain, 
none of which stopped the second 
World War, and none of which 
were necessary if the League of 
| Nations Charter or the United Na- 
tions Charter was an effective in- 
strument. Of course, they are not 
effective instruments because they 
are not governments, that’s why! 
What we want is a federation. 
I suggest, in the first place, a 
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federation of Western Europe. If 
we could create a political union 
of Western Europe, a political 
union of Western Europe which 
would get rid of the barriers una. 
exist today, instead of having 17 
armies and 17 navies and 17 air 
forces, you would have one army 
and one navy and one air force, 
taken from 275 million people 
which is an area, which is a mar- 
ket, which is a big piece of coun- 
try in a large territory with great 
resources, as great as those of the 
United States. (Applause.) 


If we tried to build a political 
union of that type, if we in our 
country gave up power, if we gave 
up our rights to defense, if we 
gave up our right to the armies 
and navies, if we gave up our 
right to currencies and customs 
and got a common currency for 
Europe, and the type of federation 
that you have in the United States, 
then an alliance between a United 
States of Western Europe and a 
United States of America would 
provide peace, because it would 
be so strong and powerful—peace, 
not only for my lifetime, but for 
this generation and this century 
and further afterwards. (Ap- 
pause.) 
Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Mackay. Well, 
it’s too bad we can’t be sure that 
this program is going to be heard 
throughout the prospective United 
States of Europe, Mr. Mackay, be- 
cause there’s not much we here 


in the United States can do about 
that plan unless we can have our 
voices heard over there. 

However, now we've come to a 
point where we want to have a 
discussion among our speakers be- 
fore we take the questions from 
this very interested Town Hall 
audience. Senator Hickenlooper, 
it’s our custom to start with the 
speaker who spoke first. Do you 
have a comment or question on to- 
night’s discussion? 

Senator Hickenlooper: Well, 
Mr. Denny, I have a comment and 
a question, I want to comment on 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


ESTES KEFAUVER—Elected to the Senate 
from Tennessee last November, Estes 
Kefauver has been Democratic Represen- 
tative to Congress since 1939. Born in 
Madisonville, Tennessee, in 1903, he has 
an A.B. degree from the University of 
Tennessee and an LL.B. from Yale. He 
engaged in the practice of law in Chat- 
canooga from 1926 until 1939. That year, 
from January until May, he was Commis- 
sioner of Finance and Taxation for the 
State of Tennessee. 

In September, 1939, at a special elec- 
tion, he was elected to the 6th Congress 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Sam D. McReynolds. In the Senate, he 
is a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee 

Senator Kefauver is vice-president of 
the American Political Science Associa- 
tion. In 1937, he received the ‘Most 
Outstanding Young Citizen’” award from 
the Junior Chamber ci Commerce. 


QUINCY HOWE—Mr Howe, a radio news 
commentator since 1939, is now also seen 
on television. Born in Boston in 1900, 
he received his A.B. degree from Har- 
yard in 1921. The following year he was 
a student at Christ’s College, in Cam. 
bridge, England. From 1922 to 1928, 
he was with the Atlantic Monthly Com- 
pany; from 1929 to 1935, he was editor 
ot Living Age; and since 1935, he has 
been associated with Simon and Schuster, 
Inc. 


Senator Kefauver’s statement about || 
the Republicans adopting the Dem- | 
ocratic program at this moment. | 

Mr. Denny: I thought that would 
draw fire. | 

Senator Hickenlooper: I want] 
to remind the very able Senator# 
that the 80th Congress, under Re-| 
publican control, adopted the} 
Western Hemisphere Pact, that they 
80th Congress, under Republica ny 
control, adopted the Vandenberg) 
resolution under which we’re oper-| 
ating now in this program. So iff 
it’s a Democrat program the Dem+} 
ocrats are ‘‘Johnny-come-latelies’ 


In 1939, Mr. Howe became a news 
commentator on Station WQRX in New 
York, and in 1942 joined CBS. Mr. Howe 
is the author of World Diary (1929-34), 
England Expects Every Man To Do_His 
Duty (1937), Blood Is Cheaper Than 
Water (1939), and The News and How 
To Understand It (1940). His latest 
book, The World Since 1900, will be pub- 
lished next fall. 


BOURKE BLAKEMORE HICKENLOOPER — 
Senator Hickenlooper, a Republican Sena- 
tor from Iowa, is a member of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee and the 
Republican Policy Committee. He was | 
formerly chairman of the Joint Congres- | 
sional Atomic Energy Committee. “| 

Born in Blockton, Iowa, in 1896, Sena- 
tor Hickenlooper has a B.S. degree from 
Iowa State College, a J.D. from Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and LL.D. degrees from 
Parsons College and Loras College. En- 
gaging in the practice of law in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, he was a member of the 
Iowa House of Representatives from 1935 
to 1939. From 1939 to 1943 he was Lieu- 
tenant Governor. of Iowa and, in 1943-44, 


Sees He has been a Senator since 


R. W. G. MACKAY — The Honorable 
R. W. G. Mackay is British Labor Mem- 
bec of Parliament for Northwest Hull. | 
He is the author of You Can’t Turn the | 
Clock Back and is organizer of a Federal 
Europe movement in Britain. 


es ee ee es ee ee ee = 


on this new theory in world oper- 


tion. (Laughter and applause.) 
Now I have a question. 


Senator Kefauver: First, may I 
retort by saying that I think the 
Republican 80th Congress really 
did pretty well on foreign matters, 
but I’m not speaking so much 
about them on domestic issues. 
(Laughter and applause.) 


Senator Hickenlooper: Well, I 
might say, before the election we 
were accused of not doing very 
well; after the election, people are 
beginning to realize that we did 


a pretty good job after all. (Ap- 
| plause.) 
Now I would like to ask Mr. 


_ Quincy Howe this question. 


He 


_hhas said that economic rehabili- 
tation, raising the morals and the 


economy of the people of Europe 
is our first objective. I think I 
referred to that in my remarks, and 
I believe in that. But as I recall 
it, the coups in Czechoslovakia, in 
the Balkans, behind the Iron Cur- 
tain were accomplished by Russia 
in the presence of hundreds of 
thousands of the Red Army troops 
and I’m asking Mr. Howe if he 
expects a magical fire from heaven 
to come down and destroy the 
enemy troops if we abandon our 
strength defense and go entirely 
upon faith and economic programs. 
Don’t we have to have the military 
strength to back up the altruistic 
and humanitarian programs that 
we're so ably implementing in 
Europe today with economic re- 
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covery and our other contribu- 
tions? (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Sena- 
tor. Mr. Quincy Howe. Will you 
step up? 

Mr. Howe: Senator H-ckenloop- 
er, of course we need both. It’s 
a question of how much of each. 
I think there is too much emphasis 
on the miitary, and not enough 
on the economic. I think also that 
history and the record will show 
that the recent seizures of power 
by the Communists, in Czechoslo- 
vakia particularly, were not achiev- 
ed by the strength of the Red 
Army. 

I think that the thing that we 
need to fear in respect to West- 
ern Europe is that if something 
like that should happen in France 
it would happen because the Com- 
munists in France were able to 
take power through discontent in- 
side France that can be best stopped 
by aid from this country, not by 
Russian troops marching into 
France—Russian troops that we 
wouldn’t be able to stop. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Senator Hickenlooper: May I 
comment on that statement just a 
moment. About a year ago, I was 
behind the Iron Curtain in the 
Balkans, and I assure you that the 
force of communistic coups in 
those countries were accomplished, 
to my personal observation, because 
of the menace of the Red troops 
actually on the ground behind the 
Iron Curtain and for no other 
reason. (Applause.) 
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wing | 
xe 


igoing to read the first three pages. 
\(Laughter.) 

' Mr. Denny: All right, if you 
ican do that in sixty seconds. 

| Senator Kefauver: Well, there 
isn’t any doubt that President Tru- 
fan, and our State Department 
would really like to have this kind 
of federation if only they thought 
ithey could get it over. In June, 
1945, President Truman, in mak- 
ing a speech at the University of 
Kansas, had this to say: 

“It will be just as easy for 
ations to go along in a republic 
of the world as it is for you to 
get along in the Republic of the 
United States. Now, when, in 
Kansas and Colorado, we have a 
quarrel over the water in the 
Arkansas River, they don’t call out 
the National Guard in each state 
and go to war over it. They 
bring a suit in the Supreme Court 
of the United States and abide 
by that decision. There isn’t any 
reason in the world why we can- 
not do that internationally.” 

That, I’m glad to say, is the 
attitude of President Truman on 
the matter I’ve just been talking 
about. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator. 
Senator Hickenlooper has another 
question. 

Senator Hickenlooper: Mr. 
Denny, I’d like to ask Mr. Mackay, 
the Socialist member of Parliament 
in Great Britain, this question. 
The question of European federa- 
tion, which I think or I should say 
I hope will eventually be accomp- 
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lished, is one that we’ve been dis- 
cussing and it has received a lot 
of attention. I’d like Mr. Mackay, 
as a British member of Parliament, 
to tell us whether he believes this 
country of ours should go in and 
coerce, if you please, the Euro- 
pean nations into forming a fed- 
eration under a national govern- 
ment, such as our 48 states have 
under the Government in Wash- 
ington, or just how he would like 
to see that accomplished, or how 
he thinks it can be accomplished. 
I think it would be helpful. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Mackay, the microphone is yours. 

Mr. Mackay: Well, of course, 
this is where I completely put my 
foot in it, but as my plane goes 
tomorrow, it is pretty safe. 
(Laughter.) The answer to this 
question is obviously no country is 
going to coerce any country, and 
I know no one here would sug- 
gest that be done, but on the 
other hand, we are vitally inter- 
ested, you and us—us in Europe; 
you over here—in the problem of 
creating power and in creating a 
strong democracy which is going 
to defend our children against 
attacks that we fear from com-~ 
munism and things of that kind. 

You, in order to achieve this, 
are already making great grants of 
money to Western Europe, know- 
ing quite well that this money will 
be wasted, or may be wasted, un- 
less some kind of political union 


is created in Europe. You've 


given it for one year; you'll prob- 
ably be giving it for another. 

{ think, if I were an American 
citizen, I would be quite entitled 
to ask myself the question, “When 
are these Europeans going to 
unite, and can’t we do some- 
thing to prod them and to tell 
them that they ought to unite?” 
It seems to me that without doing 
anything wrong in the diplomatic 
field, your new Secretary of State 
might well say to the governments 
of Western Europe, and particu- 
larly to Britain, which is a little 
slow in this matter from time to 
time (laughter and applause )—the 
British always are slow but they 
stay there in the finish (applause) 
—you might just say to them, 
“Look, we do want to do some- 
thing here, and why don’t you give 
a lead in Europe? Why don’t you 
give a lead to bring this about?” 

I think the- relationships be- 
tween us are sufficient now, and 
our understanding and friendship 
adequate, for you to do quite a bit 
of prodding in that way. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. 
Mackay. The members of our 
Town Hall audience here are 
anxious to ask you all some per- 
tinent questions. Before we turn 
to those, our listeners will be in- 
terested in the following message. 

Announcer: America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air is coming to 


Thank you, 


you tonight from Town Hall iW 
New York City. Questions fron 
the audience will follow in || 
moment. You can obtain a 
of the Town Meeting Bulletin, 
taining a complete transcript 
tonight’s program, by writing t# 
Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York, enclosing ten cents. Allo | 
at least two weeks for delive 
One dollar will bring you 
Bulletin of tonight’s program 4 
the ten succeeding issues. 
yearly subscription rate is $4.5) 

Most broadcasts of Americaif 
Town Meeting between now ani 
April will originate from worll] 
famous Town Hall just off Time] 
Square in New York. If you aaj 
planning a visit to New York ij 
the near future, won’t you be o 4 
guests some Tuesday evening? vi 
suggest that you obtain you 
tickets at least one week in aq 
vance either by writing us | | 
coming to our offices at 123 Wel 
43rd Street. The tickets are f l 
—and if you do write, please ¢ 
close a_ self-addressed stampe} 
envelope. We'll be happy to rn u 
the tickets to your New Yoij 
address if you so desire. If you’y} 
never witnessed a broadcast 
Town Meeting, put Town Ha 
on your “must” list when you vis 
New York. bP: 


Now for our question perio 
we return you to Mr. Denny. 
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Mr. Denny: Now are we ready 
| for the questions here in our Town 
‘Hall. We'll ask the young man 
= on the right of the hall. 
Man: I should like to ask Sena- 
a Hickenlooper a question. If 
a member of the North Atlantic 
alliance is drawn into a so-called 
defensive colonial war, wili we 
be obligated to help? I have in 
mind Mr. Bevin’s machinations in 
‘the Middle East and the Dutch 
fies. (2 venture in the East In- 


idies. (Applause.) 

Senator Hickenlooper: 1 haven't 
|seen and no one publicly has seen 
|the terms of the proposed treaty. 
I can’t tell what its specific pro- 
| visions would be. In my judgment, 
| Pll say to you that, in that case, 
‘the United States would not be 
‘tequired to be drawn into the 
conflagration because it would not 
be an act of aggression from out- 
side against a treaty nation. 

_ Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman over here. 

_ Man: My question is directed to 
Mr. Mackay. Do I understand by 
your remarks—very favorable in 
favor of U. S. support in Europe— 
that the United States should con- 
‘tinue that support indefinitely or 
‘permanently? If not, how do you 
think Europe will eventually sup- 
port herself and not need that 
aid? 

Mr. Mackay: I think the answer 
is that Europe, with the excep- 
tion of cotton and oil and one or 
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| QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


two other raw materials, has 
greater raw materials than the 
United States of America. Before 
the war, Italy and France each 
produced more wheat than Canada; 
they don’t do it today. If you 
could get a federation of Europe, 
so as to get a big demand and a 
big market in Europe, you would 
begin to develop enormously the 
food resources of Europe. 

The Danes produce, each one, 
about enough food for eight or 
ten people in Denmark, but the 
French and Italians don’t, nor do 
the British. Therefore, my answer 
to your question is that Europe 
was once self-sufficient. It can be, 
as far as any country can be, self- 
sufficient again. But if we got a 
federation by the end of this 
year, and started to develop the 
economic resources of Europe 
properly, and organized their 
economy properly for the whole 
area of that big people, then we 
would have sufficient resources to 
be able to balance our external 
payments in two of three years 
and provide the people with the 
standard of living they require. 
(A pplause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now the 
young man with the nice-looking 
checkered tie, there. 

Man: Mr. Howe, I would like 
to ask you a question. Do you 
believe that President Truman’s 
proposed development of back- 
watd areas offers the type of 


economic cooperation you sug- 
gest, and do you believe that this 
could be executed by the United 
States? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Howe. That’s 
a double-barreled question. 

Mr. Howe: I think the answer 
to both questions is “Yes.” 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. There’s 

a good radio man. The gentleman 
on the aisle over here. 
' Man: Senator Kefauver, which 
do you think will receive a Con- 
gressional okay in this possible 
pact we’re discussing: an alliance 
made of promises, or a federation 
made of commitments? 

Senator Kefauver: Undoubtedly, 
I think the alliance is going to 
receive the sanction of the Senate. 
I think we’ve already built up 
to it. I think that’s what the Van- 
denberg resolution of last year 
contemplated, and I think that 
some commitments may have been 
made by our State Department fox 
that purpose. So, I think an al- 
liance will pass the Senate by 
the necessary two-thirds majority. 

I do hope that in connection 
with it that a meeting may be 
called, or a convention, to explore 
further possibilities, perhaps, of 
a federation to take the place of 
the alliance later on. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, now 
here’s a young man who looks 
like he stepped right out of the 
cast of “Life With Father’—a 
young red head. All right, young 
man, what’s your question? 


| 

Man: My question is addressey 
to Mr. Howe. What terms of dis 
armament do you think should by 
included in the pact? (Applause. | 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Howe? Hoy 
old are you, son? 

Man: 13 years old. 

Mr. Denny: 1 thought so. Thz | 
comes from a 13-year-old boy. || 

Mr. Howe: I wish my 14-yeaip 
old boy could ask such smaif 
questions. (Laughter.) The onlj 
answer I can give you, son @ 
suppose I should call you soy 
since you have been compared t 
a character in “Life With Father’ 


than is now going forward. Ya} 
say, how would it require di 
armament? This pact would mea 
spending more, not spending les 
The burden of my argument if 
we don’t know yet what 
pact is going to call for—juj 
how much money. The burden ‘ 
my argument is that we are spen¢ 
ing too large a proportion of ov 
national income on war prepary 
tions, whether that is on the dj 
fense pact for Western Eurog] 
or our own defenses here, and nq 
enough on the direct economic a 
to the foreign countries  thj 
need it. 

Since we don’t know the fact 
the figures in the defense pa 
I’m not able to say how mug 
I would suggest cutting tho} 
figures, but since it is going 
call for some extra expenditure 


) 


“self? Shouldn’t an active partici- 


Ym afraid it would hardly be a 


| defense pact if it called for a 


lessening of expenditures by the 


_countries concerned. (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. In- 


t : ; 
teresting idea though, son. The 


gentleman on the aisle here. 

Man: Will not a mere commit- 
‘tal to a European pact render that 
pact as weak as the committal it- 


pation in an economic pact be 
established instead? 
Senator Hickenlooper: Well, to 


: the first part of your question, of 


course, the committal to the pact 
is just as strong as the honor of 


_as weak. The commitment carries a 


the commitment, and it’s just 


| commitment. Now, as to the com- 
|Mitment to an economic pact, we 
have that commitment now in 


: 


Europe relief, or European recon- 
_struction—the economic program 
| we have there. We're going the 
economic route with great amounts 
of money. 

This North Atlantic pact now 
“proposes to implement the eco- 
“nomic recovery of Western Europe 
| with the assurance and the strength 
against aggression, from other 

sources in order that their economy 
can develot and can make them 
strong and _ self-governing. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman over on the other aisle. 
Yes? 

Man: My question is directed to 
Mr. Mackay. When the United 
World Federalist government will 
come to pass, will that eliminate a 
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defense pact with Western Europe 
and bring peace for all the people 
in this troublesome world? 

Mr. Mackay: The answer to that 
question is “Yes, but so will the 
millenium.” You must face this 
fact. Of course, world govern- 
ment is an alternative to war and 
will bring peace, but you'll only 
get government by extending the 
area of government over areas 
where it doesn’t exist at the 
present time. 

You don’t fight one another in 
this continent in the 20th century. 
We do in Europe, and they do 
in Asia. The problem is to get 
government into those areas. If 
you could get continental govern- 
ment in Russia as you’ve got; in 
Europe as you could get this year 
or next; in America as you’ve got; 
in China and India, then out of 
that you could get world govern- 
ment. But do realize the practical 
steps of extending the area by 
federation in those areas of the 
world where it lacks today. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
young man under the balcony with 
the sweater. 

Man: I direct my question to 
Mr. Howe. Do you advocate an 
American position similar to the 
one held by the United States 
during the era of Pearl Harbor, 
when you suggest that we should 
not arm to prepare for peace? 

Mr. Howe: 1 think the world 
changes; it isn’t the same now as 
it was before Pearl Harbor. I think 


that at the present time, any war 
would be a disaster to all con- 
cerned. I think the danger of war 
is of an entirely different order in 
an atomic age from what it was 
in the world of ten years ago. 

In the world of ten years ago, 
it was possible and it did happen 
that a number of countries were 
able to keep out of the last world 
war. I think it is gaging to be 
uterly impossible for any country, 
least of all the United States, to 
keep out of a third World War. 
I think that a third World War 
would be far more disastrous than 
the second one, and, therefore, 
every step should be taken to pre- 
vent that now. 

I think the way to prevent that 
third World War is by preventing 
the spread of chaos and hunger 
and misery that breeds war. I 
think that that is a different situa- 
tion than you had in the world of 
ten years ago. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
young lady in the blue jacket. 

Lady: Don’t you think that 
pitting one part of the world 
against another would tend to 
create a war rather than stop one? 

Senator Hickenlooper: The pit- 
ting has already been done, the 
issues are drawn. Communism and 
freedom can’t live in the same 
world together perpetually. (Ap- 
plause.) We, as defenders of the 
right of individual freedom, must 
choose whether we band together 
with other people in the world, to 
perpetuate self-government and in- 


dividual freedom and resist by aq 
peaceful means, if we can, and by 
force, if we have to, to proted 


been drawn. It’s nothing in th} 
speculative future. (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
gentleman on the aisle there. 
Man: Senator Kefauver. Insteay 
of. fighting communism throug} 
the use of international defen: 
pacts, why not fight it by givin} 
the people something better thaj 
communism? (Applause) | 
Senator Kefauver: 1 would sq 
that giving them democracy an} 
freedom and things that we have ij 
this country is very much bettq 
than communism. I have a fee 
ing, sir, that if we can arrang| 
things so that people of Wested| 
Europe have an opportunity jj 
have a democracy and a stab 
economy such as we have, thy 
we're not going to be in a 
danger of communism in that paj 
of the world. 
I agree with you that our gre 
problem, all over the globe, is || 
give people hope of having fre 
dom, their own right of se 
government, and an opportuni 
to have better lives for themsel 
and for children, and in that cz 
they won’t choose communism.| 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. The m 
with the blue tie there. | 
Man: A question for Mr. Ma 
kay. Do you think that the Uniti 
Nations is a step toward or| 
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barrier to your proposed federa- 
tion of Western Europe? 

Mr. Mackay: 1 don’t think the 
United Nations is either a step to- 
wards it or a barrier. It may be 
a barrier in the sense that it makes 
people think in terms of the 
United Nations rather than think- 
ing in terms of a federation. It 
tay be a step towards in a sense 
‘that it does bring peoples to- 


mmisconceived. The world is not 
tight or ready for the United 
‘Nations or for world government 
yet. We've got to extend it over 
areas first as I tried to explain 
before. 
When you have an international 
‘organization, there’s no point in 
‘saying goodbye to it. But go on 
and build up underneath it the 
political institutions on proper 
‘areas of ground which can sur- 
vive. (Applause.) 
' Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
gentleman over there. 
| Man: Mr. Howe, please. Might 
the western alliance work better 
as a step toward world govern- 
iment if it were set up as a U. N. 
police force, open to all? 
| Mr. Howe: I don’t think that 
the U. N. police force idea is so 
good. I go along very much with 
Mr. Mackay’s theory that you have 
got to gradually get the world de- 
veloping into a few large con- 
tinental regions, and then from 
that, into a world federation. 

The chief merit and benefit of 


The 
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the United Nations at the present 
time, I believe, is first as a clear- 
ing house and a place for people 
of different countries to meet and 
get the habit of consulting to- 
gether, and second, to do prac- 
tical things in the world in the 
field of world health, resources, 
and that sort of thing. 

The police power, I’m afraid, is 
trying to do the most difficult 
thing first. I think that’s going to 
have to come last, after you get 


your world federation. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 


Howe. I wish there was time to 
take more of these interesting 
questions that are ready among 
the audience here, but while our 
speakers prepare their summaries 
of the question, here’s a special 
message of interest to you. 

Announcer: After each Town 
Meeting and Town Hall lecture, 
someone nearly always approaches 
our moderator, Mr. Denny, with 
the question “But what can I 
do about this?” To answer this 
question Mr. Denny has prepared 
a brief, twelve-point pamphlet 
which tells you simply and prac- 
tically what you can do to be an 
active citizen in this democracy 
and how you can help this nation 
meet its responsibilities to the 
world. 

Recently we received a request 
from a national organization for 
prices on large quantities of this 
pamphlet. In case there are others 
of like mind, we want you to know 


that this pamphlet is available at 
‘considerably reduced cost in larger 
quantities. For instance, for or- 
ders of 1,000 or more the cost is 
only 514 cents a copy. For single 
copies, the price is 10 cents to 
cover the cost of printing and 
mailing. If you would like a 
single copy or information about 
larger quantities, ask for Mr. 
Denny’s pamphlet, What Can You 
Do? and send your request to 
Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York. Now for the summaries of 
tonight’s discussion, here is Mr. 
Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Our first summary 
tonight comes from Mr. Mackay. 

Mr. Mackay: Our disclussion to- 
night has shown that there is a 
fundamental problem which we've 
got to face. It is that to get peace, 
you've got to have government, 
and you only have a government 
that’s any use when it has power. 
And that you must have strength 
and power in order to preserve 
liberty and freedom under govern- 
ment in the different areas of the 
world. Lincoln told you that many 
years ago. Why should I come 
from Britain to have to tell it to 
you again. (Laughter.) That is 
the whole issue. 

Now, in Europe today, we are 
developing an economic recovery 
program which is the economic 
aspect of European organization. 
We are doing the same with a 
Council of Europe that is to be 
called soon, and we’re doing the 
same now with some kind of 


ereignty belongs to the peop 
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Atlantic pact. These three thing 
together can lead to a governme ; 
in Europe and that will bring 
timately a government of 
world. (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
Quincy Howe. | 
Mr. Howe: Combine the realis#} 
of Senator Hickenlooper, 
idealism of Senator Kefauver, 
good sense of Mr. Mackay, a 
you have the main essentials of af 
effective American policy towa 
Western Europe. But let us 
permit fear of communism, 
picion of Russia, or war-talk an 
watr-propaganda to let us lo} 
the peace. (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, 
Howe. Such unanimity amor 
Town Hall speakers is most wu 
usual. Senator Kefauver. 
Senator Kefauver: Let’s not wa 
we join forces. Let’s take the in 
tiative now by calling a conferen| 
to form a federation of North A} 
lantic democracies. This will gill 
us more protection than any 
liance. Like an alliance, a fedex 


| 


Hl 


tween them in that respect. 
holding onto every straw of s 
ereignty, while paying 75 cet 
out of every $1 for war and livi 
in danger of atomic destructia 
just doesn’t make sense. Sc 


and if they want to transfer sox 
of it to a stronger body, it mea 


ore liberty and security for all 
o£ us. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator 
Kefauver. And now a final word 
tom Senator Hickenlooper. 
Senator Hickenlooper: 1 think 
summary, ladies and gentlemen, 
[ might say that our objectives, 
(believe, are all for peace, we're 
nited on that. I recall that when 
his wilderness of America was 
roken by pioneers who came here 
seeking peace and opportunity, 
ey went to worship their God 
mm Sunday to increase their moral 
sonvictions, but they carried their 
guns and their muskets and kept 
their powder dry to protect them 
m the advancement of those 
orals. 

I might say to you that if peace 
i the objective in this world, and 
‘reedom and humanity, then I be- 
jieve we should work toward that 
aA and spend toward that end, 
yut we should keep our powder 
try to see that those who are of 
hat moral suasion are protected 
nn the advancement of humanity. 
Applause.) 

. Mr, Denny: Thank you, Senator 
dickenlooper, Senator Kefauver, 
Ar. Howe and Mr. Mackay. Next 
week we continue our discussion 
£ tonight’s situation with the 
ubject, “Do We Need a New 


Approach to Peace?” Our speak- 
ers will be Dorothy Thompson, 
author and syndicate columnist; 
Cord Meyer, Jr., president of the 
United World Federalists; Richard 
Lauterbach, author and former 
foreign correspondent; and David 
Owen, Assistant Secretary General 
for economic affairs of the United 
Nations. 

Two weeks from tonight, Feb- 
ruaty 15, our subject is on a closely 
related topic, “Is There Any De- 
fense Against Atomic Warfare?” 
Members of our panel will be out- 
standing authorities; Senator Brian 
McMahon, Democrat of Connecti- 
cut, and Chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy; Major General 
Leslie R. Groves, Retired, who 
directed the Manhattan Atomic 
Bomb Project; Dr. Harold C. 
Urey, Nobel prize winner; and 
David Bradley, author of the new 
book, No Place To Hide, which 
by the way is reprinted in part 
in the February issue of The 
Reader’s Digest. 

Let me remind you that you may 
obtain a copy of tonight’s broad- 
cast by sending ten cents to Town 
Hall, New York 18, N.Y. Plan 
now to be with us next Tuesday 
and every Tuesday at the sound 
of the crier’s bell. 


Concerning Town Ha 


WHEN NEXT YOU COME TO NEW YORK Pere 
VISIT FAMOUS TOWN HAL 


This internationally-known sign hangs in front of one 
the landmarks of New York—a handsome Georgian-s 

building designed by the great architectural firm of Mc 
Mead and White. Half a block from Times Square, hes 
of the theatre district, Town Hall is within walking distan 
of most leading hotels and shops. All subways are nea 

and taxi-drivers need only to be told, “Town Hall!” 


| AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING—now regularly on Televisi 
(as well as Radio)—originates from Town Hall on Tuesday nig) 

throughout the winter season. (During the sunny half of the ya 

as many of you know, it travels the length and breadth of the Uni 
States.) Tickets to Broadcast-Telecasts are free. Stop in or, bet 
still, write in advance. 


MUSIC—More musical events are held annually in Town 
gs than in any other concert hall in the world. Such musical gre 
as Lotte Lehmann, Yehudi and Hepzibah Menuhin, Marian Anders: 
Aksel Schiotz and Nelson Eddy have made their American recital del 
here. When planning a trip to New York write for the mont 
Calendar of Events. 


LECTURES—Town Hall’s world-famous Morning Lectures, ; 
in their 55th season, run from November through April. Lead 

of thought and opinion are heard Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturd 
at 11. Although sold by subscription months in advance, a few si 
admissions are almost always available. | 
FOR INFORMATION IN CONNECTION WITH YOUR Vij 
TO NEW YORK, WRITE: PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECT' 
TOWN HALL, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. LUxemburg 2-2424| 


